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^° BULLETIN OF 

llflblmZtTZ'^'^r^A T? fr.'' """^ '""'? ^'•■^' "' ^™'-l" of Art. The prices paid 
statn^ Un^ from (,00 to 1,000 crowns (from about $6=0 to 51,075). The best 
low^ /vltv P •™'"''V'''''p'','"' ""^ f "Iptors. The suljeets and kvtiL arc as fol- 
G^^o"^ vf)^,™.f' ""'.''^ ^•'"'' ?"■•• °f "'" '"=^'5 />o»r,(.«o, by Torrini, admirable ; 
Cambi' i^fh. P.f'f '>';'":7">? -"?■'«^; 0;:?aff«r<, excellent; Jlcnvennto CMM, hy 
d.tvtr itl \ ^."1" -''•«'*«'> Av Ivencini, hca^Tand meaningless; Leonardo 

JIJZ\.Z ^;^"'Pf °"!; the same; Pur Capp:mi, mean and meaningless ; Mkhad 
fe ',1 o h T'*''p'" those fir t mentioned ;7Ja«((., by Demi, h^i° Petrarch, by 
s^^m- fi',; .„ • ' -^'"•<^"«'''' '"}t I'ttle better ; Farinata deg'i Ubcrti and FerrucHo, 
f,> Lrf.lt 1" ''''.'»'»;> MicdiuivMi, conception not altogether bad, but o.xeention 
wTt • Vi 'n'^? ' '■■■'^"*«". *'y Grazzmi, and Guicciardiiii, by Cai-tei, two of the 
worst m the collection. 

SIR FRANCIS CHANTRET. 

It is said that the Keeper of the Academy, Mr. George .Tones, has just completed 
the mamiscript of a biographical notice of Chantrey. He was an intimate friend 
and one of the executors of the deceased artist, and has had the best sources of infor- 
mation accessible to him. 

CHANGE IN THE PATRONAGE OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

" The ground of Art-patronage— not long since a narrow and an almost excUisire 
domain— IS, year by year, expanding, and admitting a fresh class of occupants, 
ihey wiio, on the ground of position, assumed formerlv to be authorities and influ- 
ences 111 the matter of Art, are no longer the most forward to alford tliat real assist- 
ance without which the mere loan of a name to an association for the maintenance 
of a picture gallery, or to the superintendence of the decorations of a national palace, 
IS little better than a dead letter. It is a striking enough feature of the times, that 
to the class which in some of the best age.s of Art contributed the impulse and the 
means on which it fed, we are again returning for the real nourishinent of the eternal 
cause. The wealthy merchant, manufacturer and trader are now the artists' most 
constant and liberal patrons. The walls of the present E.xhibition abound in the 
proofs of tliis fact ; and many a private dwelling in our nianiiracturing districts of 
the iviorth furnishes the means of renewing our accpiaintance with works which were 
leading attractions of well-remembered Exhibitions gone by." 

WORKS OF LESLIE, TURNER, MULREADY AND LANDSEER, IN THE E.^HIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The qualities of Mr. Leslie's art are of a very high order, such as in their intel- 
lectual aspiration make all manipulative and merely technical excellence of minor 
import. , The novel or the drama which he selects for the theme of his illustration is 
read ever by him in a corresponding spirit. The page of Cervantes lias on more 
than one occasion furnislied him with his subject. The Duke and Duchess and the 
Don have been put before us in their separate individualities by the power of his 
pencil ; but never with more consummate mastery than now. The scene of Mr. 
Leslie's present picture is that in which The Duke's Chaplain, after attacking Don 
Quixote for Ids dcvotioti to knight-orantry, and Sancho fur his belief in his muster, 
reprimands the Uuke for encouraging their fancies and leaves the Company in a 
passion. (No 141.) The artist lias put the matter down on his canvas with the 
perfection of a master's hand. His reading of his author is almost all we could 
desire. His characters though broad and distinct are clear of caricature. The Don, 
one of the most difficult personages to realize in pictorial art, maintains the dignity 
due to the hero of Cervantes; and as we look on his attenuated foi-m our sympathies 
are enlisted for the virtuous indignation that would run a tilt against the irate canon 
whose limited knowledge of the world makes no allowance for the fevered fantasy of 
a misguided gentleman. The gradations of character, the suppressed humor of the 
nobleman in whose house the encounter took place, the quiet arch look of the Duchess, 
the controlled emotions of the various attendants, the simple appeal of ffancho to 
his master for vengeance, and the explosive passion of the priest, who in his intoler- 
ance is tearing himself away from the company, are all expressed with a vitality 
that makes this one of Mr. Leslie's greatest pictures. His knowledge of character 
and feeling for truth extend to even such details as the appointment of costume or a 
decoration of ornament. To the same power of discrimination is owing the success 
of Mr. Leslie's smaller picture, the Scene from Henry the Eightli, (35) wherein the 
Monarch at Wolsey's banquet is detected by the Cardinal in his mastlue. It is a 
reading as refined as that of the former work. The votary of passion in the flush of 



